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mersed as being emotional and volitional (and therefore just psycho- 
logical, and hence philosophically irrelevant) because the distinction 
between knowledge-in-relation-to-its-object, qua known, and other, 
supposedly irrelevant, features is constituted in one and the same 
subsequent reflective experience. The experience in which is pre- 
sented is one in which is distinguished from other elements of the 
experience as well as held in vital connection with them; but it is 
not one in which the knowledge-function is discriminated from other 
functions, say, the emotional and volitional. If the later experience 
in which this discrimination is made is purely psychological, then 
the knowledge- function itself, as well as the emotional and volitional, 
is merely a psychological distinction, and again the whole case falls. 
In other words, whether taken directly as the scientist's experience 
or later as the philosopher's (or logician's) experience, we have the 
same type of situation: that of something discriminated as a condi- 
tion of experience over against and along with those features of 
experience of which it is the condition. 

If one is inclined to deny this, let him ask himself how it is 
possible to correct (supposed) knowledge of the earlier history of 
the globe. If is not all the time in most real connection with 
the extra-scientific features of its experience, then is it isolated and 
final. If, however, it has to square itself up with them, if it enters 
as just one factor into a more inclusive present reality, then there 
are conditions present which make for accountability, testing and 
revision. To take as an adequate statement of reality (adequate, 
that is, for philosophy) is to exalt one scientific product at the ex- 
pense of the entire scientific procedure by which that product is 
itself legitimated and corrected. 



John Dewey. 



Columbia University. 



THE GROUND OF THE VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE^ 

II. Implication and the Meaning of 'In Experience' 

nnHE origin of the demand for a transcendent has been presented 
-^ in some detail in the preceding article of this series. There 
it was found that to guarantee the success of inferences of the alog- 
ical kind neither merely correct data in the sense of 'correspondence' 
nor the formal correctness of the inference process itself is suf- 
ficient. For the success of inference as a means of readjustment 

"This is the second of a series of four articles dealing with this subject. 
The first appeared in this Journal, Vol. III., No. 8. 
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there is demanded as external to it, and therefore as in some respect 
independent, a regularity and uniformity, persistent and perma- 
nent; and since this 'order' is not to be found in the series of con- 
scious events, that is, in the immanent, a transcendent, which shall 
be identical with or 'bearer' of this permanent regularity, etc., is in 
turn demanded.* 

In the first place, and perhaps side by side with other ways of 
regarding it, this demand for a transcendent can be formulated as 
an implication. Put in a propositional form, which may be not 
undeserving of criticism, it may be stated that if alogical knowledge 
is to be true, i. e., successful, there must be a transcendent as agent, 
etc. Yet it must be emphasized that, although the implication can 
be stated in this way, it does not follow that it is itself one as be- 
tween propositions. Rather the implication itself is of that which 
is the very condition of the success of alogical inference and knowl- 
edge put in propositional form; consequently its nature and 'root' 
may be of a kind widely different from that of the logical implica- 
tion holding good of propositions and of classes. It may be an 
implication by a proposition of something which is not a proposition. 
To consider this matter in detail is, accordingly, my present purpose. 

Now there are two ways in which, perhaps, not only both the 
demand for a transcendent and the response to this will each be 
looked upon, but also according to which it may be legitimate to 
regard each. Firstly, and admitting the demand to be one of impli- 
cation, it may be held by some that this is to be met by assuming or 
postulating the transcendent ; or, secondly, by others it may be con- 
sidered that it is wholly a matter of implication with which we are 
dealing; that for the success of the inference an 'external' order is 
implied, and that this order implies a transcendent. But as an 
addendum to this second position it may be insisted upon by some 
that the bare implication is sufficient and that the existence of the 
transcendent can not be proved and is, in fact, indifferent, since we 
can and do make successful predictions without settling that point. 

In order now to have a basis, as well for the possible criticism 
of a position like the last as also for the solution of our general prob- 
lem, it is evident that the nature and structure of implication in 
general must be examined. With that done it may result that there 
are two species of this genus, both having to do with the 'coming 
true' of an inference-prediction or of alogical knowledge, but yet 
concerned in different ways with the success of such an instrumental- 

' That in general this is the case may be both a well-known and a frequently 
accepted position. Compare, for example, Venn, ' Principles of Empirical 
Logic,' in various places. 
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adaptive and furthering-of-life means of readjustment. The two 
species may be traced back to different 'roots,' and in turn these 
roots found to supply different proximate needs, and although going 
to a common soil, drawing from this, however, a different sustenance. 

To proceed to this examination, then, I begin with logical impli- 
cation, because of the advantage offered by its greater familiarity. 
By logical implication I mean that which includes or is identical 
with the two kinds sometimes designated as formal and material 
respectively.* The material implication is simply a particular case 
of the formal. It is that relation in virtue of which it is possible, 
for example, to infer validly one proposition from one or more others 
or, in the case of a series, each member follows from the preceding 
according to a law. It holds without reference to that truth (or 
falsity) which consists in 'correspondence with an object' or in suc- 
cess. Logical implication, then, concerns the formal correctness of 
an inference-process consisting of 'material' propositions. If it be 
regarded as something, the discovery of which may serve as a means 
for the satisfaction of some need, say that of the readjustment of 
an experience at present characterized by conflict, then that need is 
in general one for consistency, although, as has been developed in 
my first article, this may in turn serve as a means for the satisfaction 
of an ultimate alogical need or end. But the readjustment would 
consist, first, in the removal of conflict and so in the conforming of 
the readjusted experience to the ideal of consistency or of rigorous 
logical implication. 

We may now pass to the matter of the nature and structure of 
implication in general; in the attempt to state this, logical implica- 
tion, as a possible species, will be of help. The characteristics of 
the genus, and therefore the 'conferentia' of the species, may be 
said to make up the following generic structure, difficult though it 
be to state this satisfactorily, and necessary as it is to put it in 
propositional form: That if it be asserted that p implies q, then 
(1) that which is implied is both 'other than' and 'beyond' the 
implier and yet in some way 'in' the implier; (2) that 'this way' is 
characterized by the 'beyond' and the 'in' constituting, as it were, 
two points in a relation, which (3) relation is accordingly absolutely 
determinate and unequivocal, binary and asymmetrical. Although 
it is necessary under the circumstances to state this generic structure 
in propositional form, and although likewise, if species of implica- 
tion are found, the statement of these must be propositional, never- 

' Compare, for example, Russell, ' The Principles of Mathematics,' in vari- 
ous places, especially Chapters II. and III. Also Coutur t, ' L'Algebre de la 
logique,' Scientia Series. 
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theless the reference in the meaning of some of these statements, as 
they transcend themselves, may be to something not propositional 
or dependent on propositions, and yet implicative in nature. 

With the logical as one possible species of implication, is it pos- 
sible now to find another? In the logical the above generic struc- 
ture must, of course, be present, but it is present as holding good 
between propositions and, perhaps, classes. Present and observed, 
or, let us say, with that which is implied made explicit, it constitutes 
the formal correctness of an inference procedure. Yet essential as 
such formal correctness may be, it does not constitute the sufficient 
condition for the success of alogical knowledge. For this a tran- 
scendent agent is implied as external to the inference, as something 
not propositional in nature and as in some respect independent, 
since the inference may cease to exist as a natural and temporal 
event, but the agent for its success must continue to exist, must per- 
sist. Now, since truth in the sense of this formal consistency may 
be possible without this transcendent groimd, but success, even with 
formal consistency present, impossible without it, it may be said 
that if the demand for a transcendent be formulated as an implica- 
tion, it is that which when traced to its roots is found to originate 
from a source having to do with the satisfaction of a need quite 
distinct from that for formal consistency, namely, the need for suc- 
cess in the termination of the process of readjusting subjective ex- 
perience to something environmental. Accordingly, I conclude that 
there is another species of implication, coordinate with the logical, 
but, as springing from a different need, having its own differentia. 
This kind of implication, in agreement with the terminology of the 
previous paper and from its ' root, ' may be called alogical or hiolog- 
ical. Furthermore, the justification, first, of calling the demand 
for a transcendent an implication appears from its agreement with 
logical implication in respect to generic characteristics ; in both some- 
thing 'other than' and 'beyond' and yet in some way 'in' the judg- 
ments of an inference as implier is necessitated. Secondly, the justi- 
fication of recognizing two species appears, for in logical implication 
this 'something,' which is both 'in' and 'beyond' that which implies 
it, is like in kind; both implier and implied are propositional. On 
the other hand, in 'biological' implication this 'something' 'other 
than' and 'beyond' the inference for whose success it is necessitated, 
even as independent, is unlike in kind to its implier; it is in some 
respect 'wholly external' to anything inferential or propositional in 
character and contrasts with this in its unexceptional uniformity 
and persistence. The inference transcends itself, pointing to an 
'other' external to its own internal logical implication; yet the im- 
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plicative relation here as elsewhere bears the generic characteristics 
of determinateness and unequivocalness and asymmetry. 

Regarding now the demand for a transcendent as such a biolog- 
ical implication, we can return to the consideration of the possible 
criticism above suggested, namely, that the bare implication is suffi- 
cient, that nothing need exist to 'fill it out,' etc. This is something 
like what the Kantian position would be — substance and cause im- 
plied — ^but the thing-in-itself as real causal agent left out. It is one 
possible type of pragmatism or of radical empiricism. 

As concerning such a possible position it may be said that if it is 
a proof for the existence of a transcendent that is asked for, then 
there is as much proof in this case as in any other. For that which 
is implied is, in general, at least, provable, indeed, in one sense, 
proved. Also in the case of purely logical implication, for example, 
in a series, that which is implied has as 'full' an existence, ideal or 
subjective or what not, as that which implies, and this 'existence' is 
therewith proved. Quite analogously with another kind of implica- 
tion, one whose basis concerns success and not merely formal cor- 
rectness, and which is of something external to the inference itself 
and to conscious events and different in kind from these, the fact of 
the implication may be regarded as a proof for the existence of that 
which is implied. But it is a proof for that which of itself is not of 
the nature of proof, i. e., of propositions. Its formulation may be 
capable of propositional proof, but, with that, such a proof may 
transcend itself, referring to something extra-propositional. On the 
other hand, if we return to the first possible criticism, that it is 
merely an assumption or postulate that the transcendent exists, 
made, indeed, as the most general presupposition of all the physical 
sciences and as a means of meeting the demands for a regularity, 
etc. ; but that, therefore, there is no proof for this, at least a tergo, 
because not deducible from any more general principle, then this 
last critical conclusion may perhaps be admitted. 

But the necessity of the assumption for all the physical sciences 
remains ; and the reply may be offered that science does not attempt 
to do the impossible, namely, in this case to get an infinite regressus 
of propositional proof. For this reason and in this respect all truth 
is independent of proof, else were no truth possible; nor is absence 
of proof disproof; nor does an assumption determine the existence 
or non-existence of that which is assumed. Accordingly, from this 
standpoint, the justification of the assumption of the transcendent 
is not a logical, but a biological one; 'instrumental' knowledge is 
possible and of use provided only that more is assumed than is 
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proved ; the assumption contains no contradiction ; and that which is 
assumed may exist independent of the assumption.* 

Free from being affected by criticisms from either of these 
sources, the existence of the transcendent as the Inbegriff of all not- 
individually-conscious in nature and as an independent, permanent, 
regular and uniquely causal agent, stands, proved by its 'biological' 
implication, as the ground for the validity, that is, the success of one 
kind of cognitive experience, the prediction-inference. Upon this 
existence the purely formal correctness of the inferential process in 
no way depends or is decided; upon the two together with correct 
data, success does depend. 

At this point it is possible, however, that another objection may 
be raised by the radical empiricist and others that the transcendent 
as a matter either of assumption, or of implication, or of derivation 
from the concept of uniformity, is for these very reasons as well as 
for others 'in' experience. 

In the first place, as bearing thereon, that which can not be de- 
nied is that the transcendent is not 'contained in' the same experi- 
ence, the particular inference-experience, whose success it conditions. 
It is in some respect 'other' than this latter, whether, if regarded 
as an assumed transcendent it is 'in' the assumption, or as 'implied' 
it is in some way 'other' than and yet 'in' the implier, or as derived 
from the concept of regularity it is 'in' the concept. But that is 
not to say that as 'in' it is 'contained in' any of these. Indeed, the 
transcendent itself may be 'other' than these and anything purely 
psychological, prepositional, or logical upon which they may depend, 
so that, with an indefinite regressus of assumptions and inferences, 
etc., it is always 'beyond.' This can mean only that just as we have 
seen that nothing can be deduced from its existence, but only from 
the general assumption of this, and, conversely, that its existence has 
nothing to do with the formal correctness of the deduction but only 
with the success of this last, the transcendent is wholly 'outside' this 
logical and psychological series, in the sense that it is different in 
kind from and independent of it. In fact, that there was this differ- 
ence in kind we have already seen to be implied and so proved biolog- 
ically; it is implied that the transcendent is permanent, uniform, 
self-determining, etc. ; the inference and conscious events are irregu- 
lar, fleeting, etc. 

And yet, if in this sense the transcendent is 'beyond' each and 
any and every cognitive experience, whether this be assumption, or 

* Compare, as in essential agreement with the views expressed in this para- 
graph, some of the discussions contained in 'Die Dogmen der Erkenntniss- 
theorie,' F. Bon, Leipzig, 1902. 
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judgment, or concept, there also seems to be undeniably some man- 
ner of its being 'in' these individually and in general, and therefore 
'in experience.' How can it be both 'in' and 'beyond' at the same 
time? And if it is a case of assuming or implying a transcendent, 
how can it be independent? Yet that it is this is necessitated as a 
condition of success. Otherwise each and every inference, if for- 
mally correct, would be the ground of its own success. How then 
can it be simultaneously dependent and independent? Both these 
questions and the answers to them strike, I believe, to the very root 
of the 'nature and structure' of the cognitive experience. Yet I 
would venture to suggest that the analysis both of the implications 
of alogical cognition and of implication itself enables us to under- 
stand how these seemingly paradoxical relations are possible. 

To restate one of these problems somewhat, it may be said that, 
on the one hand, cognition, both as a matter of implication and for 
other reasons also, as I shall show subsequently, transcends itself, 
'points to' an 'other' 'beyond' itself, and demands this 'other' as an 
'independent' agent. Yet how can this 'other,' 'transcendent' as it 
is called, be 'independent' when, on the other hand, as implied, it 
must be 'in' experience? The possible solution of this difficulty 
comes first from the generic characteristic of implication; that that 
which is implied is 'in' the implier and yet 'beyond' in the sense 
that the very structure of the relation of implication is constituted 
by an, in some respects, really existing 'other,' which in some way 
also makes the implier what it is ; and that the relation is at the same 
time determinate and unequivocal. Secondly, however, a solution 
emerges from the fact of there being two kinds of implication, spring- 
ing from different bases; consequently, there is the possibility of 
two kinds of 'beyonds,' each with its differentia of really existing 
qualities, in one case fleetingness, etc., in the other permanence, 
regularity, but in both cases proved existences. 

With the species, then, the generic paradox of implication that 
the essence of the implier should in some way be constituted by that 
which is 'beyond' and 'other than' itself, etc., grows in wonder. In 
one species, the logical, there is a mutual determination between 
implier and implied ; the latter constitutes the essence of the former 
in much the same way as the former does of the latter ; still the rela- 
tion is asymmetrical. 

But in 'biological' implication the paradox is most marked. Here 
the 'other,' the transcendent, implied as the condition for success, 
can not imply 'reflectively.' In fact, it is implied as that which is 
the very ground of the existence, that is, as the determinant of that 
which implies it; as that which is independent of, and yet the 
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ground of, its own implication. It is implied as the self-existent, to 
be brought 'into experience' only when it determines the existence 
of an experience which shall imply it. All this constitutes the 
asymmetry of biological as opposed to that of logical implication. 
Thus the question is answered as to how the transcendent can be 
both 'beyond' and 'other than' and yet 'in' an assumption, or judg- 
ment, or inference process. It is one 'term' in the relation of biolog- 
ical implication in which the subjectively limited experience is the 
other term. But there remains the question, how the transcendent 
can be independent, when, as either assumed or implied, it is 'in 
experience.' Is it not, therefore, dependent? The solution of this 
problem comes from the peculiarities of biological implication as a 
species. In accordance with the very distinctive asymmetry here 
it may be said that only the implication of the transcendent and not 
its existence is immediately dependent on that which implies it. 
Likewise, it may be said that as that which is known it is dependent 
on that which knows only for its being known. It does not ' follow 
from' that which implies it; only the statement of its existence does 
this. In general, to admit or assert that the transcendent is de- 
pendent in one respect on its implier, namely, in respect to its being 
implied, does not necessitate or warrant the assertion of or carry 
with it a dependence on this implier in all respects. If A is de- 
pendent on B in so far as it bears a certain relation to B, the de- 
pendence may be limited to the extent of this relation ; it may be a 
dependence only in respect to and for this relation. A simultaneous 
dependence in one such respect and independence in all others is 
quite possible. 'Really existing things' can get into and out of dif- 
ferent relations. They are dependent on other things only for their 
relation to other things. All this may be asserted to hold good of 
implication. We can, accordingly, conclude that, dependent for its 
implication upon an experience implying it, and for its being known 
upon an experience knowing it, the transcendent is independent in 
all other respects, as it is implied that it must be as a condition for 
the success of alogical knowledge. Thus, the second of our above 
questions is answered. 

It may be admitted, then, that, at whatever point in the re- 
adjustment of experience the demand for a transcendent or the 
assumption of it may appear, it is 'in' this new experience in 
some respects. But an exact formulation of this relation is always 
possible, namely, that the transcendent is 'in' such a readjusting 
experience in the way that the implied is 'in' the implier; in a 
way, therefore, perfectly compatible with its being also 'beyond' 
at the same time. The further formulation is possible that, as 
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'beyond,' the transcendent is independent of its implier in every 
respect except for its implication and, therefore, for its being known. 
Both the 'in' and the 'beyond,' and the dependence and independ- 
ence, in general, the nature of the relation between the transcend- 
ent and alogical cognitive experience, of whatever specific type the 
latter may be, can thus be stated definitely and exactly. It is a re- 
lation with the generic characteristics of all implication and the spe- 
cific ones of 'biological.' The relation, constituted by a simultane- 
ous 'in' and 'beyond' and quite compatible with a 'dependence' in 
one respect and an independence in others, is identical with 'tran- 
scendence' from one standpoint, and with implication from another. 
It is, too, determinate and unequivocal, and the asymmetry is of a 
kind specifically different from that of logical implication. The 
alogical cognitive experience as a term in this specific relation tran- 
scends itself in accordance with the peculiarities of the relation. 
Accordingly, although 'beyond' experience, the transcendent as im- 
plied 'in' experience is known. It is not a thing-in-itself. 

As a result of the distinctions and formulations which have been 
made in expounding the nature of the demand for a transcendent 
and of the response to this, etc., it is possible, therefore, to state the 
nature and structure of 'experience' with a sharper terminology. 
Thus, in my former article 'experience' was by definition limited to 
the bounds of the individual. 

If, now, both because no one is willing to accept 'in' experience 
to mean 'contained within' these bounds, and because in the resolu- 
tion of the conflicts in a first, purely subjective, experience, a second 
experience, in which a transcendent is assumed or implied, follows 
or is necessary, it be claimed that, therefore, with the transcendent 
'in' this experience, the bounds of the individual experience have 
been broken or extended so as to include the transcendent; if this 
claim be advanced, even then a perfectly definite statement (1) of 
the relation of the new and so-called wider experience to the first, 
and (2) of the relation of the transcendent to the subjectively 
bounded experience and in the wider experience, can be made. The 
basis for such an exact formulation is contained in the analysis 
presented in the preceding paragraphs. 

As to this claim, however, I think it is essentially the posi- 
tion advanced by some of the radical empiricists, but not always 
stated by them in a way to eliminate the obscurity of their meaning. 
It is their view that everything is 'in experience' and that nothing 
'beyond experience' can be known; but they do not define the 'in.' 
For them experience at first is in some way impersonal, and out of 
it, by way of getting order and harmony and adjustments, etc., sub- 
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ject and object, self and not-self, the conscious and the non-conscious, 
the transitory and the constant appear in functional relation to each 
other, and as necessary to the resolution of the conflicts in the 'living 
flow' of experience. But in criticism of this it is to be emphasized 
as an undeniable fact, I think, that it is not this experience with 
which we actually start, but that such an impersonal experience is 
one constructed by way of solving the problems presented in a purely 
subjective and individual experience. 

Accordingly, it is possible with clearness and definiteness, first, 
to define and retain this individual experience as a term; then to 
define this wider experience as that beyond which nothing is known, 
and as that which contains both the self, with its subjective experi- 
ence, and the transcendent, the universal not-self or whatever it may 
be called, as the necessary correlative function of self or subject, etc. 

Then such a wider and all-inclusive experience will bear the same 
relation to the individual experience as, put in another way, the 
whole as a wider experience consisting of individual experience plus 
its implications bears to individual experience as a part. In a sim- 
ilarly exact manner it is possible to formulate the other relations 
which were suggested above. 

In reality, the difference is largely one of terminology, and the 
relations are essentially the same; but it is relations with which we 
are most concerned and which we wish to get at, while terminology 
is a matter of advantage or disadvantage. Here, however, the dis- 
advantage seems to lie with those who use experience in the wider 
sense as including all. The disadvantage comes from the twofold 
extension of, and therefore possible ambiguity in the use of, the term 
experience. It becomes especially noticeable, when, because of this 
ambiguity, the statement that everything is 'in experience' is inter- 
preted to mean that it is within the bounds of individual experience. 
Such an interpretation, identical as it is with that of subjective 
idealism, is not undeserved nor should it be unexpected by those 
who, although they make extensive and most frequent use of the 
term experience as designating the balm for all our metaphysical 
woes, nevertheless fail to tell us, except in a very nebulous way, both 
what they mean by it and what its 'formula' and structure are. 

In my next article I shall consider the questions of the 'tran- 
scendence of knowledge ' and the ' correctness of data. ' 

Edward G. Spaulding. 

Princeton Univebsity. 



